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Introduction 

In  our  country  v/o  are  particularly  careful  when  situations 
develop  whore  mill  tar;/  force  is  required,     Civl   authorities  are   respoi 
sible  for  enforcing  and  maintaining  law  and  order.     An  long  as    \h  .    i 
able   t<    fulfil]    tbiti   responsibility,  wo  believe   that  Fed  era.!    m'lila 
Corces  should  not  be  employed  for  tliis  purpose. 

t/hen  a  situation  develops  to   the  extent  thc.it  laws  are    E'Jugra)  ;  i, 
broken,    property  wantonly  destroyed  and  lives    threatened,   and  vhei 
s kite  py.O   local  civil  authorities  have  used  all   of  their  available 
resoiucea   arc  oonrot  control  the  situation,  Federal  nriiita-y   fi.ro*  a 
be  committed. 

Various  legal  steps,   as  outlined   in  AR500-50,   must  bo   Pcj.I    '■■■:<■' 
before  Federal  forces  can  be  used.     The  norma]   mission  of  !..iit;,,,  ; 
i-   to  assist  local  authorities  in   the  restoration  of  lav  ard  or.io!  . 

Other  situations  winch  may    Lead   to  the  use  of  miJiiar^.     '■■■■     : 
natural   disasters  and  internal  defense.       Due   to  the  lir.-j.ta  i  A  oj    o<" 
these  areas  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  paper, 

Although  the  role  of  the  chaplain  in  civil/military   oec  d-d'-ns 
not  e«isy   to  delineate,  we   can  leai-n  much  from  history,   b<  ':     -'.       •  '• 
ar:d.  should   not  be  dole  by   the  chaplain.     Ore  of   the  most  :■'•<-:;;;. 
chaplains   ir    this   respect  was  John  Eaton.     During   the  Civil   ..,.>■  (','  .-  ,  •■ 


Evton  saw  the  needs  of  the  Negro  slaves  who  wore  freed  as  the  Union 
forces  moved  through  the  South.  Due  to  his  singularly  successful  work 
during  the  war,  he  was  selected  by  General  Grant  be  cere  for  '  ogroos  w.h< 
flecked  into  Army  camps.  Under  Grant's  orders  Eaton  organized  the 
freedmen  into  camps 'whore  provision  was  made  for  their  physical  needs 
and  their  education.  They  were  set  to  work  picking  cotton  on  abandoned 
plantations  and  cutting  wood  for  river  steamboats. 


-John  Eaton,       ' L!^Jj±j^^J^ll!£22Jl_iiI2^J til2_iL:LLii2ilii2l2.? (i]^vr  York:    i  ;r;r 

in  iversity  Prcs3,   1%9)  • 
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Chapter  1 

Civil/Military  Operations  in  the  United  States 

The  role  of  the  cliaplain  with  a  unit  lhat  is  given  a  mission  !.n 
the  civil/iailitary  area  of  operations  does  nob  differ  essentially  frora 
the  role  that  he  experiences  when  h iu  unit  is  committee  to  other  nd  ss:!<  :  . 
Raturally,  bhese  ministrations  become  unique  duo  to  the  intensity  of  the 
situation.  Personnel  in  the  unit  will  be  concerned,  anxious,  and  over 
scared.  Families  of  the  servicemen  may  also  have  special  needs.,  The 
need  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  mission  and  concern  for  th<  indi- 
viduals who  perform  places  an  immense  responsibility  upon  the  operation  of 
tno  cnaplaln. 

The  prevision  of  religious  rites,  sacraments  and  worship  3e.rvf.ci  s 
for  the  personnel  of  the  unit  are  of  primary  importance.  The  nature  arrl 
location  of  these  services  may  vary  from  the  norm.  They  rsay  be  informal, 
daily,  and  ever  impromptu.  Flexibility  will  maximize  the  effect  of  those 
services.  Careful  selection  of  sermon  topics  will  help  the  worshippers 
respond  bo  God's  word  in  the  contemporary  situation'. 

The  chaplain  will  find  increased  opportunities  for  pastoral 
counseling.  The  fact  that  situations  may  arise  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  force  against  a  fellow  American  can  create  special  emo- 
tional problems.  The  target  area  may  even  be  his  home  local';. 
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The  serviceman  may  have  difficulty  accepting  orders  which  'r 
be  foreign  to  his  own  understanding  or  his  role.  The  chaplain  car  tj  o.i 
valuable  assistance  to  the  enlisted'  Men  and  also  to  the  officers  wh< 
lira  themselves  in  an  unfamiliar  role., 

Ik  the  early  phase  of  preparation  for  deployment  in  a  Garden  LloL 
situation,  the  chaplain  can  avert  many  future  problems.  This  is  precise- 
ly when  the  chaplain  should  be  circulating  among  the  troops  bo  gel  a 
feeling  for  the  concerns  and  fears  of  his  unit  personnel. 

When  the  civil  disturbance  is  racially  motivated,  the  spillover  <>f 
tension  may  be  felt  by  individual  soldiers.  The  will  aires  t  natural.! j 
identify  with  "their  side"  in  the  disturbance.  The  chaplain  should 
difuse  this  before  it  destroys  the  integrity  of  his  unit.  The  chap-Lcl" 
who  has  been  with  his  unit  for  a  considerable  '.length  of  time  ha 
decided  advantage  in  terms  of  the  men  knowing  and  trusting  him. 

Once  the  chaplain  has  the  pulse  of  the  troops  he  has  to  ev 
the  courses  of  action  that  he  feels  are  open  to  him.  He  laay  hav<<  :  ir, 
all  of  the  following; 

a.  ileport  to  the  commander,  giving  him  an  assessment  of  Lin 
state  of  feeling  (morale)  and  possible  eventual  expres- 
sions of  these  feelings. 

b.  Teach  a  human  Self  Development  class,  addressing  the 
potentially  tense  situation.  The  Human  Self  Develop- 
ment Program  of  the  Army  stresses  those  aspects  of 
American  values  which  are  the  moral  foundations  of  ;;  <  :; 
citisenship  and  character  development.-*-  This  could  bo 
given,  after  coordination  with  the  training  officer,  <ii  ■'■>   : 
one  of  the  usual  periods  of  slack  time  preceding  the: 
actual  deployment  of  troops. 
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e.  i-iaxinize  the  opportunities  to  informally  chat  with  the 
troop?!  to  insure  them  of  his  confidence  in  the  ur.il 
cor.Jrtant.'or  arid  others  who  wi!3  I"'  waking  decisinns. 

■llI.E.  Department  of  the  Amu;/,  Our  Moral  Heritage,  DA  Pamphlet 
Ko.  l()'j-l\,   (Washington,  D.G.:  Government  IV.int.ing  Office,  1970) 
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The  chaplain  should  strongly  remind   the  troops    that,    regard- 
less of  what  social  or  political  injustice  may  have  beei 
the  cause  of   the  civil  disturbance,    rioting  and   barring  e;:r- 
not  be  the  best  means  of  addressing  the  problem. 

The  chaplain  can  emphasize  that  the  mission  of    the  military 
forces  during  civil  disturbances   is  to  assist  civil  authorities   jr.  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  lives 
and  property.     Department  of   the  Army  guidance  on  this  specific;.,]  I, / 
states   that  the  commander  will  insure  that  only  the  minimum  necessary 
force  is  used   to  restore  order. 

The  chaplain  should  base  his   operations   close  to  the  military 
medical   facility.      In  th:is  way  he  can  quickly  respond   to  emergencies, 
and    the  troops  will  have  a   reference  point  when  trying  to  locate  him. 

While  visiting  the  troops  wherever  they  are  deployed,   he  may 
crrry  out  functions   other  than  the  traditional  pastoral  ones.     He  may   •• 
a  carrier  of  messages,  mail,   or  comfort  items,   but  he  should  not  3et 
these  activities   interfere  v.itfa  his  primary  vole.     Neve/'  carrying  Mr;:,:: 
himself,  he  should   travel  with  others  who  are  armed  in  order   to  iaai]  ! 
his  own  security   six'  protection. 

when   the   time  end  situation  allows,    the  chaplain  should   cooi'dlvi- 
nte  with  local   eurch  and  church  related   org;  njsa felons.     The  £ial«v.t5on 
Army,  Catholic  Charities,  Bed  Cross,  and  the  United  Service   Organic  to 
(Uf'U)   will  usually  assist  by  providing  humane  services  end  refresh^  ;  '■•■ 

for  the    troops . 

The  local  ministerial   association  or  diocesan  headquarters  :j  .< 
be  aware  of   the  chaplain's  presence.      If   the:  local  clergy  are  rot  '.;;  ti- 


lU.fi.   Department  of  the  Army,  Civil  bis turbances ,  Jell 9-1  [■ 
(Washington,  D.C.:   Government  Printing  Office,   1972),  Chapter  2. 
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military  they  may  be  valuable  sources  of  information  and  assistance. 
any  0f  the  local  clergy  are  willing  to  tour  the  aroa  with  the  chaplain, 

it  would  emphasize  the  cooperation  between  civilian  and  military  needed 
to  restore  law  and  order.   It  may  also  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  1 
of  civilian  religious  facilities  for  collecting  points  for  homeless 
civilians.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  government,  but  lh« 
chaplain  may  have  the  freedom  to  make  these,  arrangements. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  Die  mass  media  reporters  are 
persistent  in  their  efforts  to  get  statements  from  persons  involved  in 
any  noteworthy  event.  Policies  are  established  in  advance  regarding 
persons  authorized  to  release  news  items.  Ghaplairs  should  learn  those 
policies  and  adhere  to  them. 


'-■■■■      


Chapter  2 

Civil/Military  Operations  in  Overseas  Areas 

The  experience  of  Vietnam  is  very  fresh  in  our  memories.     Vietnaju 
had  Its   gwij  peculiar  challenges  Tor  the  chaplain  as  well   as  for  the     '",■  .. 
c:o?m;K:.rder.      Practically  every  chaplain  assisted  the  civilian  populati 
in  one  way  ov  ar. other.     Depending  or;  the  mission  and  the  location  oi'    tho 
unit,    the  chaplain  had  varying  degrees  of  contact  with   the  c.ivi  !'.;■:  . 
In  units  engaged   in  pa e if i cation  there  were  opportunities    fV..- 
dai  lj   contact  with  civilians,     in  fact,   the  success  of  tin;  unit'r   uisr.o.j 
cften  depended,    to  a  large  degree,    on  the  rapport   it  hod  with    lis     t:lv;.i- 
ian  population. 

I  be3.ieve  that  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  ehuplairs    'r 
eiv.il/ m:! ,l jtary   operations  in  overseas  areas  is  in  the  aroa  u.1    r-  .  ;..  ■  '.  ;'  ■• 
human  life.     Trie  chaplain  must  use  every  weans  at  his  disposal    t,    ,,    i    the 
idea  across  to  his  men  and  officers  that   Liu.:  civilian  population  ■■■.■■-     ' 
respected  and   treated  as  kindly  as  the  situation  will  allow.      I  I     .•     ;  ■■   ! 
the  American  soldier  in  Korea  as  well  as  Vietnam.      In  both  of   these  eo'je- 
Lries   it  became  popular  to  use  derogatory  slang  when  rai'  Trir.g   Lo   '■■■''■ 
local  nationals.     This  seemingly  harmless  practice  fosters  ar  atUtv.de 
that  considers   these  people  to  be  inferior,    stupid,   and  ever  somewhat 
Inhuman.     From  there  it  is  only  a  ma  Iter  of  time  before  a  serious   .'..•:•■ 
dent  may  set  off  a  "powder  keg."      If  every  chaplain  ir  Vietnam  hod    .eon 
rcn-re  diligent  in  this   I'espeot,  who  could  say  how  many  iViwer  eiviliui 
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there  would  have  be on? 

From  information  gathered  by  this  writer  during  personal    i.nt   •■- 
views  with  twelve  chaplains  who  hud  served   in  Vietnam,   it  .is   no  under- 
statement  to  say  that  most  commanders  gave  little  guidance  to   them  e<  r— 
cerning  their  role  in  civil/military  operations.     With  few  exceptions, 
the  degree  and  thrust  of  the  chaplain's  involvement  came  froin  his:  our 
initiative. 

In  rural  areas  MKIVJAP  stations  were  established   to  upgrrcla  '■'  •. 
levels   of  medical  care     available  to  the  civilians.     Chaplains  froquer-tl 
Found  theii'  services  reeded  either  in'making  initial    contact  or    In     ■■yr- 
taining   these  services.     Sometimes  the  local  national    pestep  ecuid   i  •■ 
persuaded   to  assist  iri   the  translation  of  diagnoses  and  prescript.!  vrr.. 

Chaplains  are  natural  contacts  for  "do-gooders"   wh<    want   to  or^an 
iae  clothing  drives  and  have  tons  of  clothing  donated   to  the  war  viol  !-.■;. 
These  efforts   often  do  more  for   the  ego  of  the  "do-gooder"    lA.at    the;,    d< 
.for-  the  welfare  of  the  recipients.      11'  the  dignity  of   the    Loe«.\!    cati 
is  .kept  in  mind,   other  ways  of  helping  meet  the  requirements  iur*   L'oeci, 
clothing  ard  shelter  could  be  found.     The  procurement  of  sowing  niachi  >-'\: 
to  enable  the  local  nationals  to  produce  thwir  own  clothing,  which  id  ets 
their  needs  better  than   the   often  ill-fitting  American  "hand-me-downs", 
is  a  suggestion. 

In  most  military   operations   there  is, a  great  deal   of  lcgist.iol 
waste:   steel,   cement,  and  lumber.     VJi th  the  nature  of  things   being  wbai 
the;    are,    there  is  always  a  critical  shortage  of  building  supplies 
th«  civilians.     This  is  a  potentially  dangerous  area,   but  v.-hoi    the  chap- 
.lain  does  a   thorough  evaluation  of  the  situation,   there  are  opportui  Itie. 
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to  obtain  damaged  supplies  and  give  them  to  churches,  school:*,  and 
orphanages  to  help  alleviate  their  critical  physical  shortage;.  Careful 
and  detailed  planning  with  the  G-5  and  local  national  authorities  I:   a 
must. 

American  soldiers  are  naturally  curious.  The  chaplain  should 
pass  the  word  to  his  troops  about  any  unfamiliar  religious  practice 
that  the  local  indegenous  people  may  have.  This  will  reduce  the  .inci- 
dences of  embarrassing  situations  caused  by  curious  soldiers  unw.i  M' .■•;:.':. 

viola  til:;;;  a  religious  taboo. 

In  oonclusion,  it  is  important  to  caution  any  chaplain  about 
compromising  his  position.  Each  chaplain  will  h<  vo  his  own  personal 
opinions.  However,  the  chaplain  can  make  a  genuine  contribution  u'  Lc 
axnintains  communication  with  each  segment  of  the  civilian/militarj 
community  and  offers  his  service  as  an  arbritrator.  He  will  destroy 
credibility  if  he  publicly  takes  sides. 

Xhfi  chaplain  has  a.  unique  ministry  in  civil /wiiitarj  opera  th  ».•;. 
He  must  do  it  cautiously,  wisely,  sacrificially,  and.  with  initiative. 
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